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ADVERTISEMENT. 
HE preſent is a melancholy criſis, which 
has - ſeldom, perhaps never, happened; 
| 4 the law, ſuppoſing that an event, ſo much 
and ſo univerſally deplored could not happen, 


has made no proviſion for ſo great a deficiency 
as the want of a Supreme Magiſtrate. 


It belongs to the Parliament alone, actuated 
by a true ſenſe of an urgent neceſſity, and 
| ſupported by the public voice, to find and 
eſtabliſh ſome proper expedient for carrying 
into execution the executive powers of govern- 


ment, during the King's ſevere indiſpoſition. 


Various propoſals have been ſubmitted to 
the Public :—ſome propoſe a Recency ; and 
others a REGENT. As an appeal is now made 
to ALL, the EpiTor of the following Or1- 
NIONS and PROCEEDINGS thought he did a 


—— 


real 
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real ſervice to this unhappy country, when he 
fubmirred to every one's peruſal what feemed 
likely to affiſt every one's judgement. It be- 
comes not the Editor to offer any ſentiment of 
his own. He will only pledge himſelf, that 
the Orixioxs and PROCEEDINGS contained in 
the following Sheets are ny genuine 


Dee. , Fong | 
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Meſſage from his MAIEST Y to both Houſes of 
Parliament, April 26, 1751. 


' GEORGE R, 


IS Majeſty, having it entirely at heart to 
ſecure the future welfare and happineſs of 


his people, has maturely conſidered, that nothing 


can conduce ſo much (under the protection of the 
divine Providence) to the preſervation of the Pro- 
teſtant ſucceſſion in his Royal Family, and the 
ſupport of the religion, laws, and liberties of theſe 
kingdoms, (which have been always moſt dear to 
him) as the making proper proviſions for the care 
and tuition of the perſon of his ſucceſſor, and for 
the regular adminiſtration of the government, in 
caſe ſuch ſucceſſor ſhould be of tender years; by 
means whereof their ſafety and princely education 

B | | may 


” 
may be ſecured, the public peace and good order 
maintained, and the ftrength and glory of the 
crown of Great Britain ſuffer no diminution : for 
theſe reaſons, his Majeſty, out of his paternal af- 
fection and tenderneſs for his Royal Family, and 
for all his faithful ſubjects, earneſtly recommends 
it to both Houſes of Parliament, to take this 
weighty affair into their moſt ſerious deliberation ; 
and propoſes to their conſideration, that, when 
the imperial crown of theſe realms ſhall deſcend to 
any of the iſſue of his ſon, the late Prince of 
Wales, being under the age of eighteen years, the 
Princeſs Dowager of Wales, their mother, ſhould 
be guardian of the perſon of ſuch ſucceſſor, and 
Regent of theſe kingdoms, until they ſhall attain 
fuch age; with ſuch powers, and limitations, as 
ſhall appear neceſſary and expedient for theſe im- 
ene purpoſes. 


The humble ADDREss mY the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons, in Parliament aſſembled, 
e 1751. 


«© WE your Majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal 
ſubjects, the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
Commons, in Parliament aſſembled, approach 
your Royal Throne, with hearts filled, at the ſame 
time, with the deepeſt ſenſe of gratitude to your 
Majeſty, and with the moſt ſerious and anxious 
concern for the future welfare of our country. 


cc To 
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© To return your Majeſty our thanks for your 
moſt gracious Meſſage, falls infinitely ſhort of 
thoſe ſentiments, wich which the ſubje& of it in- 
' ſpires us. It excites in us the moſt ſenſible feel- 
ing of all thoſe bleſſings, which we have enjoyed, 
during your auſpicious and glorious reign ; of the 
mildneſs and benignity of your government ; and 
of that conſtant protection, which your Majeſty has 
always extended to our religion, laws, and liber- 
ties; which you have demonſtrated by your con- 
duct, as well as declared by your royal words, to 
be moſt dear to you. Happy would it be for all 
your faithful ſubjects, if heaven, in mercy to theſe 
kingdoms, would graciouſly permit a reign, ſo 
_ diſtinguiſhed with every mark of goodneſs, that 
can endear a Britiſh Monarch to his people, to be 


prolonged beyond the ordinary date. To look 


forward to its period, anticipates a grief, which no 
words can expreſs. Your Majeſty's greatneſs of 
mind, ſhewn in your Meflage, has called upon 
us, and ſet us the example, to enter into ſuch con- 
ſiderations, as the high importance of the occaſion 
requires. | | 


cc Not content with being the great inſtrument 
of our happineſs, during your own time, your 
Majeſty has pointed out to us a generous concern 
to provide for the continuance of that happineſs 
(as far as human foreſight can do) after God ſhall 
have deprived us of the ineſtimable bleſſing of 
5 2 ; your 
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or, 2 
your immediate care. In return for this paternal 
goodneſs, permit us to aſſure your Majeſty that we 
will loſe no time in taking into our conſideration 
the weighty affair laid before us in your Meſſage. 


© We are truly ſenſible of the high and eminent 
qualities of her Royal Highneſs the Princeſs Dow- 
ager of Wales; and we look upon what your Ma- 
jeſty has been graciouſly pleaſed to propoſe to our 
conſideration, as the reſult of your wiſdom and ten- 
der concern for yaur Royal Family, and the inte- 
reſts of theſe kingdoms ; and we ſhall have the moſt 
dutiful regard of what your Majeſty has been 
\ pleaſed fo wiſely to recommend. 


& In our deliberations on this important ſubject, 
we ſhall think it our duty, as well as our eſſential 
intereſt, to have the ſtricteſt and moſt zealous at- 
tention to the preſervation of the Proteſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion, as ſettled by law, in your Royal Family; 
the numerous hopeful branches whereof, formed 
by your inſtruction, and led by your example, we 
look upon as ſo many pledges of the ſecurity of 
our religious and civil rights to future generations. 


May it pleaſe the divine Providence to grant 
your Majeſty ſuch confirmed health, and length of 
days, as may render thoſe proviſions, which your 
wiſdom has ſuggeſted to us on this occafion, un- 
neceflary in the event; that we may very long 

8 enjoy 


„ 
enjoy the benefits of your gracious government; 
and your Majeſty the dutiful and affectionate re- 
turns of a moſt obliged, loyal, and grateful 
people.“ 


His Majeſty's moſt Gracious Anſwer. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


«© T RETURN you my hearty thanks for this 
ce very dutiful and affectionate Addreſs. The zeal 
« you expreſs for me and my family, and the 
* ſenſe you ſhew of my care and concern for the 
*© jntereſt of my people, is very agreeable to me.” 


THIS bill was ſent from the Lords on the 13th 
day of May, and after being recommended by Mr. 
Pelham, it was read clauſe by clauſe to the follow- 
ing effect : 


If the crown ſhall deſcend to any of the children 
of his late Royal Highneſs Frederic, Prince of 
Wales, the Princeſs, his Dowager, ſhall be 
Regent of the kingdom, and guardian of ſuch 
child, till it ſhall arrive at the age of eighteen 
years. | 


All 
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133 
All acts of regal power, done otherwiſe than by 
her Royal Highneſs, during her Regency, ſhall 
be void. 


There ſhall be a Council of Regency to aſſiſt her 
Royal Highneſs, conſiſting of the Duke of 
Cumberland, and ſuch perſons as for the time 
being ſhall be Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Treaſurer, Lord Preſident, 
of the Council, Lord Privy Seal, Lord High 
Admiral, the Principal Secretaries of State, and 
Lord Chief Juſtice of the King's Bench, toge- 
ther with any other four whom his preſent Ma- 
jeſty ſhall appoint. 


The Council ſhall meet and fit as her Royal High- 

neſs ſhall direct; any five, but not a leſs num- 

ber, ſhall a&, and of this Council the Nuke of 
Cumberland ſhall be chief or head. 


The Princeſs ſhall take an oath to execute the office 
of Regent, and the Members of the Council to 
execute their reſpective offices, according to 

this act. = 2 


The Regent and Council ſhall quality themſelves 
as for offices of truſt. | 


V pon the demiſe of the prefent King, the Privy 
Council ſhall meet, and cauſe his ſucceſſor to be 
proclaimed, under the penalty of high treaſon. 
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'The conſent of the majority of five or more of the 
Council ſhall be neceſſary in all creations, par- 

dns, gifts, grants, diſpoſitions, inſtructions, 
orders, or authorities, | 


The Regent ſhall not make war or peace, or ratify 
treaties, prorogue, adjourn, or diſſolve any 
parliament, without the conſent of the Council, 
nor give the royal aſſent to any act for altering 
the ſucceſſion. 


The Regent ſhall not remove the officers of the 


crown, who, by virtue of their offices, are of 


the Council, from ſuch offices, without the con- 


ſent of the majority of the whole Council, or 
the addreſs of Parliament, 


Vacancies by death or removal to be filled up by 


the Regent in two months, with the conſent of 
the major part of her Council, and not other- 
wiſe. g 


The Parliament in being at the deſcent of the 
crown to a minor, if no Parliament then in 

being, the preceding Parliament ſhall continue 
three years, except the minor be ſooner of age, 
or the Parliament be diffolved by the Regent 
with conſent of Council. 


if 
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If the minor marries without the conſent of the 


Regent and Council, ſuch marriage ſhall be 


void, and all petſons concerned guilty of high 
treaſon. 


If on any on the diviſion of the Council be 
equal, the regent has the caſting vote. 


All commiſſions, letters patent, &c. to change 
the order of government eſtabliſhed by this act, 
ſhall be void, and all perſons concerned incur a 

præmunire. 


The act of 28 Hen. VIII. and iſt of Edw. VI. 


ſhall be repealed. 


Tux Orixfox or W. BECKFORD, Ese. 
On the Report of the Regency Bill, May Gs 
Mx. SPEAKER, 


I HAVE been very attentive to every argu- 
ment, urged by ſeveral learned gentlemen, on 
this grand queſtion ; and I muſt confeſs, I was 
oreatly ſurprized to hear ſuch ſtrange doctrines 


advanced by thoſe gentlemen ; doctrines, in my 


poor opinion, not founded on the principles of our 


conſtitution ;' doctrines, not founded on hiſtorical 


facts : and I was very ready and willing to have 
given an anſwer by way of reply, and was upon 
my 


E 
my legs more than once to have done it, had not 
men of greater eloquence and abilities ſtood up, 
to whole ſuperior capacities it was but becoming 
in me to ſubmit, although I did not then, or ever 
will, allow myſelf inferior to any in zeal and love 
for the liberties of the conſtitution. f 


It was urged as a fundamental reaſon for bring- 
ing in this bill, [Ryder] “ That all the miſeries 
and misfortunes which have attended this king- 
dom, during minorities, were owing to the negle& 
of eſtabliſhing a proper plan of government for 
a minority, before the demiſe of the crown; and 
therefore, that it was abſolutely neceſſary to chalk 
out ſuch a plan as might ſtand an eternal prece- 
dent for future ages. It was then alſo laid down 
as a maxim, that all their miſchiefs and diſturbances 
had ariſen from the want of a proper Council of 
Regency, not removeable at the will of the 
Regent. 


And it was farther alledged, and ſtrongly in- 
ſiſted upon, by a learned gentleman, that the dif- 
ficulties and inconveniences which occurred dur- 
ing the laſt minority that happened in this king- 


dom (namely in the minority of Edward VI.) 


aroſe from the Earl of Hertford's (who had the 


King's perſon in his hands) uſurping the ſole 
power of the Regency, and deſtroying the power 
| T — 
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of the Council, contrary to law, and contrary to 
the will of Henry VIII. 


And therefore that this bill was intended to pre- 
vent the like evil for the future, by eſtabliſhing 
a Council of Regency, not removeable at the 
will and pleaſure of the Regent; and appointing 
the penalties. of the ſtatute of præmunire to be 
inflicted: on thoſe perſons, who ſhall, by intrigues 
and cabals, endeavour to remove or diſturb this 
Council. . | 

In anſwer to which I ſay, that the evils which 
aroſe during this minority, were not owing to the 
great power unlawfully uſurped by the Protector, 
(who thewed himſelf ſincerely attached by intereft 
and inclination to the good of the King, and the 


. liberties of the people) but to the intrigues and 


cabals of that Council, which had been appointed 
by the will of Henry VIII. purſuant to an Act of 
Parliament, partly on account of religion, but 
chiefly from the execrable luſt of power and 
dominion, | 


So that, in the end, we ſee ſeventeen of this 
Council, which is alledged by the learned gen- 
tleman to be, by uſurpation, entirely under the 


influence and direction of the Protector, and re- 
moveable at his will and pleaſure; I fay, Sir, we 


{ſee 


* 


1 

ſee ſeventeen of this very Council exhibiting ar 
ticles of impeachment againſt this great Protec - 
tor, and (without power, as is alledged) bringing 
him, armed with power, who was uncle to the 
King, to the ſcaffold, without any rebellion, or 
force of arms, and making him ſuffer the pains 
of death for felony. 


From this example therefore, thus fairly ſtated, I 
think it evidently appears, that the evils and diſtur- 


bances which attended the minority of Edward 
VI. did not proceed from the want of a Council 
of Regency, made by law irremoveable, but from - 


the wicked and ambitious views of ill deſigning 
counſellors, who had too much power in their 
hands, and yet were graſping at more, though at 
the expence of the King and kingdom, 


And I am certain, if gentlemen will look care- 
fully into the hiſtory of all the minorities that 
have happened in this kingdom fince the con- 
queſt, they will find all the diſturbances of thoſe 
minorities to have ariſen entirely and ſolely from 
the diviſions and intrigues of the great coun- 
ſellors, and great men, all proceeding from the 
deteſtable views of power, dominion, and reſent- 
ment; from the want of having the kingly 
power lodged in a ſingle hand, which ſingle hand, 
thus armed, might have checked their inſolence, 
and kept their ambition in due bounds. 


C 2 And, 
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And, for my own part, I do verily believe, that 
the ſame cauſe will ever produce the ſame effect ; 
and that the greateſt confufion will ariſe from this 
Council of Regency, if ever we ſhould have the 
misfortune to loſe his preſent Majeſty, and his 
ſucceſſor ſhould be a minor. 


—_ 


Another learned gentleman was pleaſed to ſay, 
Murray] “ that this plan of government was the 
beſt calculated for the good of the King and of 
the country, of any that was ever thought of.— 
For, without ſuch a plan, upon the demile of the 
Crown, any bold, ambitious, enterprizing man, 
getting poſſeſſion of the perſon of the minor King, 
and of the great ſeal of the kingdom, would ab- 
ſolutely have the' power of the monarchy in his 

hands, and might execute all acts of regality.”— 


Strange doctrine this! and more adapted to the 
principles and maxims of a Turkiſh, or deſpotic 
Eaſtern Monarch, than to a free Britiſh Govern- 
ment. In thoſe ſlaviſh governments whoever can 
get the great ſeal in his power, has the command 
of the empire. For there Monarchs are mere pa- 
geants of ſtate, kept from the eyes of the people; 
and any puppet of ſhow, cloathed with the en- 
ſigns of royalty, is as much a King in the eyes of 


ſuch deſpicable ſlaves, as the beſt and braveſt 
Monarch. a 


But 


4 

But are we thus miſerably conſtituted ? thus lia- 
ble to have our Monarch ſtole from us by any 
fuch rogue ? No, Sir, God be thanked, we are 
not. The Monarch of Great Britain forms only 
one third part of our conſtitution, and his power 
is limited and circumſcribed, and ſubject to the 
laws and cuſtoms of the realm. And if any vile 
miſcreant was to ſteal our minor King from us, 
authority, thus derived, would be little regarded, 
the Parliament would ſoon bring ſuch an offender 
to condign puniſhment. 


The learned gentleman was pleaſed to allow 
[Murray] * that a Co-regency was a bad form 
of government, but that proper checks and limi- 


tations were ang. ie neceſſary to be laid on a 
ſingle Regent.“ 


I moſt heartily agree with the learned gentle- 
man, that all Co-regencies tend to confuſion ; 
and, for that reaſon, I am againſt the Council 
of Kegency, conſtituted as it now 1s by this bill ; 
it is, in my opinion, an abſolute Co-regency, 
and divides royalty, and the kingly power of 
theſe kingdoms in ſuch a manner, as our for- 
fathers never knew, and I wiſh it may not prove 
deſtructive to the Regents themſelves. 


I am certain, that neither ſecrecy nor diſpatch, 
which are ſo neceſſary in the conduct of all great 
| affairs 
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Parliament. 


1 8 
affairs of ſtate, can be obtained by ſuch a Council; 
that it may give ſuch an obſtruction to buſineſs, 
and ſo clog the wheels of government, that the 
worſt conſequences may be dreaded. 


The learned gentleman was pleaſed to ſay, that 
in thoſe governments, where the Prince is abſo- 
Jute, and can appoint whom he pleaſes for Regent, 
ſuch Princes never did appoint a ſole Regent; 
and the example of Lewis XIV. was quoted, 
who, although a Prince, veſted with an 
power, yet way not en a ſole Regent.” 


But certainly this example was not well conſi- 


dered by the learned gentleman. The Monarch, 


in his dotage, appointed his baſtard ſon Regent, 
and procured ſuch appointment to be confirmed 
and regiſtered in the Parliament of Paris, contrary 
to the uſage and cuſtoms of that kingdom, and in 
prejudice to the right of the lawful Regent, againſt 
whom, I apprehend, the old King might have 
very material objections; ſuch as the great capa- 


city, and ambitious views of the Duke of Orleans, 


which might endanger the ſafety of the minor 
King.—But did this plan of Regency ever take 
place? Never, No ſooner was the old King 
dead, than all thoſe acts, obtained and confirm- 
ed by parliament, were reſcinded and reverſed, 
and the Duke of Orleans, the right and lawful 
Regent, is appointed and confirmed by the famg 


Mqreover, 


E 

Moreover, although the laws of France do not- 
allow of the government of a female in her own 
right, yet they allow the abſolute regal power to 
be exerciſed by a Queen-mother, during the mi- 
nority of her ſon. This was the caſe in the two 
laſt minorities, that of Lewis XIII. under Maria 
de Medicis, and of Lewis XIV. under Anna of 
Auſtria. | 
2 = | 
All the learned gentlemen who' have ſpoke for 
this bill, [Ryder, Murray, and Morton] ſeem 
exceſſively cautious and anxious not to make a 
precedent by conſtituting a ſole regent. They all 
allow that the preſent Princeſs of Wales is in every 
reſpect qualified to fill this high truſt, and that ir 
is impoſſible for her to have any views deſtructive 
to the young Monarch or the conſtitution.— But, 
ſay they, a bad Regent may be appointed from 
this precedent; one who may have wicked, ambi- 
tious, and intereſted views, by which the ſafety of 
King and kingdom may be endangered. 


But ſurely, as every future parliament has the 
power, ſo they will have the wiſdom to conſider ma- 
turely every circumſtance of time and. perſon, and 
not raſhly appoint an improper Regent. Nay, if, 
contrary to their expectation, the perſon thus ap- 
pointed ſhould turn out a bad Regent, ſuch Re- 
gent will be under the controul of Parliament, in 
like manner as a King; for, God be thanked, the 

_ 
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law and conſtitution have provided ſufficient checks 
againſt a bad Regent King, and a bad Regent. 


One learned gentleman was pleaſed to ſay, that 
if you were to appoint this unexceptionable Prin- 
ceſs ſole Regent, ſuch appointment would be an 
irrefragrable precedent for future times, [Mr. 
Morton] and we might again be troubled and 
curſed with a wicked, lewd, Queen-mother, and 
and another Mortimer for her gallant. But, Sir, 
if that ſhould be the caſe (of which I do not 
ſee the leaſt probability) I have no doubt, the 
ſame fate will attend ſuch Regent and her gallant, 
as attended the wife of Edward II. and her para- 
mour Mortimer. | 


But, Sir, it is very ſtrange doctrine, to ſay; 
that precedents are irrefragable: Sir, the Parlia- 
ment 1s not bound by ſuch precedents, they may 
alter, they have altered, they will alter this pre- 
cedent, whenever the neceſſity of the times, and 
circumſtances of the 24 {hall * it. 


Lathe learned eK has inſiſted in this 
debate, that Councils of Regency are founded on 
the maxims and principles of the conſtitution, and 
that every delegated power, according to that con- 
ſtitution, ſhould be limited; and he likewiſe aſ- 

ferted, that theſe maxims were proved by prece- 
dents ; | York] and the precedent on which the 
- great 


L ES 

great ſtreſs is laid, to prove the aſſertion, is the 
precedent in the time of Henry: III. on whoſe mi- 
nority, although a Regent was appointed, yet the 
great offices of ſtate, the great ſeal, and the care 
of the King's caſtles, were entruſted in the hands 
of others. 


But, give me leave to obſerve, that neither this 
nor any other precedent, that has not beeri quoted 
on the occaſion, proves the aſſertion. 


Gentlemen, when they quote precedents, ought 
not to diſtort them, to make them anſwer a parti- 
cular purpoſe, but ſhould conſider and weigh well 
the circumſtances of the times, and of the per. 
ſons; and, if that had been done, this precedent 
would not have been infiſted upon. 


The true caſe ſtands thus: when the great Earl 
of Pembroke was appointed Regent of the king- 
dom, in the minority of Henry III. under certain 
limitations and reſtrictions, the times and the per- 
ſons were exceedingly different from what they are 
at e 


| Henry Il. was an infant of nine years bh 
when Ns father died, at the time of whoſe death, 
the greateſt part of the Kingdom was in rebellion, 
and the dauphin of France, in conjunction with 


* * was in poſſeſſion of the capi- 
D tal 
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tal of the kingdom. The father of the young 
King was a moſt infamous and wicked Prince, 
and had, by every art, ſought to deprive the 
Barons and people of England of their liberty. 
They, like brave and wiſe men, defended the 
bleſſings of freedom with the utmoſt reſolution and 
fortitude, and, at the expence of their blood, 
procured us that liberty we now enjoy, —Thete 
were the men that obtained the Magna Charta, the 
bulwark of your preſent conſtitution. Theſe 
Barons, when they found themſelves too weak to 
defend their liberties without foreign aſſiſtance, 
called in the French to.their aid, and thus matters 
ſtood when King John died. But no ſooner was 
the father dead, than all the reſentment to his in- 
fant ſon vaniſhed. The brave and good Earl of 
Pembroke produced his Royal Ward to the aſſem- 
bly of Barons, and, by a very ſhort but pathetic 
ſpeech, turned every man preſent to his allegiance, 
and he is choſen by the Great Lord, guardian of 
the perſon of the King, and Regent of the king- 
dom; (but I do not find or believe there is any 
mention made of a Council of Regency in this 
caſe). and every thing went on well ſo long as the 
Regent lived. The French were driven out of the 
| kingdom, and peace was reſtored. 


| But, Sir, I will ſuppoſe a Council of the Regency 
was then appointed, and the power of the Regent 
* | 8 ; the 
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the great offices of the realm, the great ſeal, and 
the, King's caſtles entruſted in other hands, in 
the hands of the Great Lords and Barons of the 

realm. i 


It might be, and certainly was, very good po- 
licy in thoſe times, and yet may be, and certainly 
is, very bad policy at preſent. In thoſe times the 
Barons were juſt emerged from a cruel and dan- 
gerous war, for the defence of their juſt rights and 
privileges, againſt the uſurpation of a moſt profli- 
gate and audacious King; they were therefore, 
with good reaſon, unwilling to truſt the great offi- 
ces of the Crown, and the cuſtody of the caſtles, 
to any ſingle perſon, (although a very good man) 
acting for, and in behalf of the Crown, left the 
means and opportunity might be given of repent- 
ing the ſame bloody tragedy over again. 


But what reſemblance, in God's name, has the : 
caſe of Henry III. with the preſent ? And what oc- 
caſion for the like precaution 2 


At preſent we have a minor prince, the ſon of a 
gentle, humane father, univerfally beloved when 
living, univerſally regretted when dead; whereas 
Hen. III. was the fon of a father univerſally hated 
and deteſſed living, and lamented by no man wien 
dead. The mother of this young prince is ſo much 
in the good eſteem of the whole nation, that I 

D 2 never 
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never heard that malevolent fame ever gave her ons 
bad quality; ſo that no Princeſs ever ſeemed fitter 
for government. Moreover, ſhe can have no in- 
tereſt but the preſervation of her children and fa- 
mily ; and, what 1s more, the laws of this king- 
dom allow the ſcepter of this realm to be ſwayed 
by the hands of women ; and they have governed 
to the honour and glory of this nation. 
What policy therefore can it be thus to divide 
the regal authority of this kingdom by ſuch unne- 
ceſſary and dangerous limitations and reſtrictions, 
without one earthly reaſon given for ſo doing, but 
for fear it may prove a precedent for ſerring up a 
bad mand in times to come? 


Another ans [H. Pelham} in the courſe 
of this debate was pleaſed to ſay, That by this 
bill counſel and advice was provided for the Re- 
gent according to the conſtitution, and that by it 
the dignity and authority of the Crown was ſup- 
ported.” But ſurely in a government ſo framed as 
ours 1s, the counſel and advice of ten or fourteen 
men cannot be wanting, when the grand Council 
of the nation and the Privy Council are provided 
for this purpoſe. But, what is more, the Regent 
will have the advantage of the counſel and advice 
of thoſe great perſonages from the offices them- 
ſelves, without any appointment with new power. 


: 3 Marks 
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. Moreover, to ſay the dignity and authority of 
the Crown will be ſupported by ſuch a Council, 
and that no inconveniences can ariſe from ſuch an 
appointment, is, I fear, ſaying too much. Sir, 
the dignity, the authority, the majeſty of the King 
and of the kingdom, reſides in the King and the 
two Houſes of Parliament, who are the grand 
Council of the nation ; and not in a junto of a 
Council of Regency. Sir, I have great regard for 
the great perſonages that fill the great offices 
nominated in this bill, and J believe them to 
be very uncorrupt, able, and willing to execute 
the high truſt repoſed in them by the bill; but, 
Sir, although they are uncorrupt, they are not im- 
mortal; they may die, they may be removed, they 
may reſign; and to them may ſucceed wicked and 
| xmbiridus men, men who may have no other views 
but thoſe of ambition and avarice, and may have 
the execrable luſt of power and dominion ſtrongly 
impreſſed in their minds. I fay, if ſuch men 
ſhould be once eſtabliſhed in this Council of Re- 


gency (and ſuch may be eſtabliſhed) not remove- 


able but by an addreſs of both Houſes of Parlia- 
ment (whereas a Judge of the realm may be re- 
moved by the addreſs of either)—1 fay, ſuch 
removal will be rendered exceedingly difficult. 
And if ſuch men ſhould, by an artful diſtribution 
of perquiſites and emoluments to one, feeding ano- 
ther with airy and glittering hopes, and threaten- 
ing others, a an * influence in both or 
eicher 


** Houſe of Parliament, what miſchief and 
confuſion may not be ex * from ſuch a govern- 
ment? 


And, give me leave to ſay, theſe doubts, fears, 
and jealou ſies do not ariſe from the warmth and 
luxuriancy of a heated fancy and imagination, (as 
was ſuggeſted by certain gentlemen on the other 
ſide) but from the examples of former minorities; 


the dreadful miſchiefs and calamities of thoſe mi- 


norities did ariſe from the ambition, avarice, and 


diſſention of the great Counſellors, who were en- 
truſted with too much power; all which might, 
and would have been prevented, if the regal 
power had been veſted in one proper executive 
hand, and not divided amongſt ſo many. For 
certainly no kingly government can ſubſiſt for any 
time, when the power of monarchy is divided 
amongſt any number of men, inſtead of being 
lodged in one ſingle hand, which only can give 


_ vigour and diſpatch to every act of govern- 


ment, 


As to the clauſe of continuing the Parhament 

for three years, nothing has been ſaid to convince 
me that it is either neceſſary or. expedient, to pro- 
long it beyond the time limited by law. It is a 


meaſure, at no time eligible, in the preſent time 


it may be ee, 0 


It 


„ 


It has been advanced, [Hilſborough] * that 
Parliaments have a power and right to prolong 
their duration, and that the ſalus populi frequently 
requires it.” But I do abſolutely deny that a Par- 
liament has a legal power and right to prolong the 
time limited by law, without the conſent of the 
electors, or people who ſent them to Parliament, 
and whoſe repreſentatives they are ; and I do ſay, 
and do inſiſt upon it, that whenever Parliaments 
do take upon themſelves to prolong the time of 
their duration, ſuch prolongation is an infringe- 
ment of the liberties of the electors in a moſt eſſen- 
tial part, and tends to deſtroy that freedom which 
they were choſen to defend. 


For liberty never was, nor ever will be, pre- 
ſerved, unleſs thoſe who have the power of the 
people delegated to them be frequently removed. 
It was by the frequent rotation and change of ma- 
giſtracy in all countries of the world, that freedom 
and independency had been preferved.—lIrt is upon 
this principle we find the people of England at all 
times crying out for frequent Parliaments : And 1 
am ſure, if ever frequent Parliaments were neceſ- 
ſary, they are eſſentially ſo in the preſent times. 


But, ſay gentlemen, the ſalus populi makes this 
prolongation neceſſary in a minority, when the 
hands of government are weak, and ought to be 
ſtren e before it is expoſed to the cabals, 

8 factions, 
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factions, and diſturbances that conſtantly attend 
the calling of a new Parliament: and then rebel- 
hons at home, invaſions from abroad, and even 
plagues are ſuppoſed in imagination to make ſuch 
a meaſure neceſſary. | 


But, Sir, as there is not one ſingle circumſtance 
now exiſting to authoriſe and confirm ſuch ſuſpi- 
cions, as the preſent miniſtry ſucceſsfully and 
peaceably diffolved a Parliament, flagrante bello, 
and while diſturbances were in the kingdom, I hope 
no ſuch attack may be made on the liberties of a 
free people, unleſs the neceſſity be made appear 
from facts, and not from the ſuppoſition of fancy. 


As for my own part, I can ſcarcely admit the 
_ poſſibility of any diſturbance, either at home, or 
from abroad. A young Prince, amiable in his perſon 
and manners; ſon of a father beloved by the peo- 
ple, born amongſt us, one who has never done an 
act that has offended any ſingle perſon living, peace 
and tranquillity abroad; and ſhould any diſtur- 
bances, or any unforeſeen accidents ariſe, there are 
fix months after the demiſe of the Crown, provided 
by law, to conſider whether it be neceflary: to pro- 
long the Parliament: whereas by raſhly coming 
into this meaſure, you will give room to the peo- 
ple without doors to ſuſpect that there is a deſign 
in this very Council of Regency, to eſtabliſn and 
1 1 their own power by the authority of the 
parha- 


N 
liament in being; which, to be ſure, in the main, 
is a very groundleſs ſurmiſe: becauſe the noble 
perſons who fill the great offices, nominated by 
this bill, are men who have ſhewn themſelves not 
the leaſt ambitious, or deſirous of power; and the 
preſent Parliament is certainly compoſed of very 
uncorrupt members, who are in no wiſe under any 
influence, but have, God be thanked ! all honeſt 
hearts, and clean hands. But, Sir, we may all 
degenerate, ' and therefore we ought” not to toaſt 
VEIN: leſt degeneracy ſhould ariſe. | 
Upon che Wala I do had * truſt chat dis 
bill will be recommitted, in order to make a good 
and conſtitutional bill of it; for I do ſolemnly de- 
clare that, in my opinion, the plan of the bill, as 
it now ſtands worded, ſeems calculated to eſtabliſh. 
an oligarchy, the worſt government in the world, 
5 C 128115 — a 
The principal objections to the reſtrictions of 
the power of the Regent in this bill have 
ariſen from the confeſſed public and private vir - 
and inſeparable connection of her: intereſt with 
that of her on: but, allowing theſe virtues 
and this connection, the reſtrictions in the bill 
n r ee 4”. inen 
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iſt. This bill is to be conſidered as a precedent | 
fat future times, and no power ought to be in- 
truſted with the virtuous, which would become 
dangerous, when, by a natural ſucceſſion of events, 
it hall devolve upon the vicious; and for this rea- 
ſon our anceſtors have choſen to tranſmit down to us, 
rather a limited than an abſolute monarchy, though 
they were not ignorant that a power to do good 
was limited by the ſame regulations which re- 
ſtrained a power to do ill, and that an abſolute 
monarchy was the moſt eligible form of govern- 
ment, if it were poſſible to inſure a ſucceſſion of 
Princes, whoſe ſagacity could diſcover the public 
intereſt, and whoſe: virtue would purſue it. It has 
indeed been objected, that there is a degree of ar- 
rogance in ſuppoſing that che preſent bill, which 
has been planned without any regard to former 
precedents, willi be regarded as an inviolable pre- 

cedent in times to come; but however deſpicable 
the preſent adminiſtration may be repreſented, and 
and however vigilant, faithful, and magnanimous 
future parliaments may be imagined, it cannot be 
denied, chat if hereaſter a perſon of great infſu- 
ence; perhaps a preſumptive heir to the Crown, 
' ſhoulb produce a precedent. f unlimited power, 
which had been attended with honour to the re- 
gent, and felicitycto the people, it would be very 
_ diffieuleto preventĩts being followed by a majority in 
both houſes of Parliament; and that the regency 
of her | Baya Highneſs, if ſhe ſhould be inveſted : 
with 
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with unlimited power, would be honotrable and 
happy cannot be doubted, becauſe her abilities 
to execute ſo important a truſt are univerſally ac- 
knowledged. It will appear yet more probable, 
that this precedent would be followed, if it be 
_ conſidered, that if, upon the next emergency, 
the perſon to be appointed regent could not ſafely 
be intruſted with ſovereign power, this could ne- 
ver be given as a reaſon for departing from à pre- 
cedent in his favour ; it could not be faid chat, 
though the power of the Princeſs Dowager of 
Wales was not limited, yet the ſhackles of re- 
ſtriction are now neceſſary to confine the hands of 
tyranny, and ſhorten the ſtrides of ambition; and 
as it is not eaſy to conceive by hat other reaſons 
an oppoſition could be ſupported, there is the 
greateſt probability n the mite would be 
followed of —_— 


2. As a « Minority has li es 6 confuſion 
and calamity, it is fit, that in ſuch an exegency, 
ſome general law ſhould mediately take place; and 
ſurely the public tranquillity, and the right of the 
young Prince will be more effectually fecured, if 
it be eſtabliſhed as a general rule, that a Regent 
be appointed, together with a council, which ſhall 
at once aſſiſt and reſtrain, than that a ſole Regent 
be immediately veſted with ſovereign authority ; - 
and though this bill has been ſaid to be unprece> 
dented, it is is-pethaps only fo, in that the Queen- 
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mother is appointed . for the eſtabliſhment 
of a Council of Regency has been the practice of 
our anceſtors ever ſince the conqueſt, exceptin the 
- caſe of the Earl of Pembroke, during the mino- 
rity of Henry III. and Richard Duke of Glouceſter, 
in the minority of Edward V. When the Earl of 
Pembroke was appointed ſole Regent, the nation 
was in ſuch a ſtate of danger and confuſion, that it 
became neceſſary to deviate from the general rule, 
however prudent ; in the caſe, of Richard, a. ſole 
Regency, with tovereign” authority, was rather 
uſurped, than appointed, and the uſe he made of 
his power is the ſtrongeſt reaſon why it ſhould not 
be ſuffered to come into the hands of another. 


F F4 It has has objected to a Council 5 Regency, 
that it will expoſe us to the confuſion and miſery of 
contending factions, each of which will have no 
| other view than the exalting or enriching itſelf : 
and thus the buſineſs of the nation will be neglected, 
and poſſibly its intereſt betrayed, either by the 
prevailing party for hire, or by che inferior in re- 
venge. But it will be univerſally confeſſed, that 
faction is leſs likely to overturn the conſtitution, 
and to perpetrate irreparable wrong, than uſurpa- 
tion; it is therefore, of more moment to guard 
againſt uſurpation chan faction: nor are theſe fears 
of faction, and the dreadful effects that they wall 
produce, juſtified by experience, or founded upon 
reaſon; for during the minorities of Edward III. 
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and Richard II. there appears to have been no 
faction in the councils of regency ; but, on the 
contrary, the misfortunes which the nation then 
ſuffered, aroſe from the implicit conſent of the 
Council to whatever the Regent propoſed; and, 
conſequently, from the Regency becoming ſole 

and ſovereign in fact, though it was limited and 
diyided in form and in name. There was indeed 
a diviſion in the council of regency, during che 
minority of Henry VI. but it was ſuch a diuiſion 
as a council of regency is intended to produce, an 
oppoſition to a violent and imprudent attempt, the 
eſtabliſhment of the King of England upon the 
throne of France, the ſucceſs of which would have 
been the greateſt calamity that could have fallen 
upon the nation. In the minority of Edward V. 
there was no Council, and therefore could be no 
oppoſition; but it is indiſputably to be wiſhed, 
that a council had been appointed by act of Par- 
liament before the death of his father, and that 
ſome of them at leaſt had vigorouſly oppoſed the 
ambition of Richard III. It is true, that in the 
government during the minority of Edward VI. 
there were factions that produced confuſion and 
debility in the ſtate, but this was the effect of his 

father's folly, who appointed an impracticable 

government, of which ſuch confuſion was the un- 
avoidabie conſequence. He appointed 4 Council 
of ſixicen, without any regent or pre- eminence, 
* another Council of twelve, without whoſe ad- 
| | vice 
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en dhe ſixteen were not to act, and * 
they had power to remove; beſides, both of the 
twelve and of the ſixteen, ſome were Proteſtants 
and ſome Papiſts, 'equally zealous, reſtleſs, and 
impotent. The diviſions and factions therefore 
chat diſtreſſed that minority are, by no means, to be 
aſcrĩbedto the appointment of a Council of Regency, | 
but tothe non-appointment ofa Regent, and the inju- 
dicious choice of aCouncil, both with reſpect to its 
form and the members of which it conſiſted. It does 
not therefore appear that the fear of factions in 
ſuch a council of regency as is appointed by this 
bill, is juſtified by experience, and if not juſtified 
by experience, it cannot be ſupported by reaſon ; 
for, as mankind in general are the ſame, act by the 
_ fame principles, and fall by the ſame temptations. 
the future is the beſt inferred from the paſt, and 
no better arguments can be advanced for the pro- 
bability of a future event, than that it has hap- 
pened before; ſo that reaſon as well as experience 
is in favour of the bill; for, if factions have not 
been the conſequence of former Councils of Re- 
gency, it is 9 * ſhould be the conſe- 
* of this. © 


ah The reſtrifiions inthe bill are ſuch only as 8 
wits and good Sovereign would lay upon himſelf; 
for, it cannot be believed that ſuch a Prince would 
either make peace or war, prorogue or diſſolve 
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* 
cers of ſtate, or Biſhops, or Judges, whoſe places 
continue for life, without the advice of his council. 
And the power of the Council of Regency is merely 
reſtrictive, They cannot meet but when called by 
the Regent, nor, when met, can they take any 
thing into conſideration that is not by the Regent 
laid before them; their reſolutions are ineffectual 
without her concurrence, and their diffent to any 
uſeful meaſure may be over - ruled by Parliament, 
as upon the addreſs of both houſes, the whole 
a or wy of its members wy be removed. | 
; 
5. This bill is rendered abſolutely Abr by 
a defect in our conſtitution, which his Majeſty, 
no doubt, intended to obviate, by propoſing to the 
conſideration of his Parliament the making a 1 
per proviſion for the regular adminiſtration of go." 
vernment, if his ſueceſſor ſhould be a minor; for 
the King is never ſuppoſed to be a minor by” - 
the law ; but, upon his acceſſion to the throne,” be- 
comes immediately inveſted with ſovereign au- 
thority, and the whole executive power lodges in 
his hands, though an infant of but a month old: 
the conſequence of which is, that he Who, by * 
whatever means, gets poſſeſſion of the infant's 
perſon, is eventually poſſeſſed of regal authority 
and prerogative. And it was by this defect, that 
the Duke of Glouceſter, afterwards Richard III. 
intruded upon ſovereign. power, and perverted it 
to the deſtruction of thoſe from whom it was de- 
rived. It is indeed enacted by the ſtat. 8 King 
William, 


| 14 
William, that upon the demiſe of tbe ſovereign the 
Parliament ſhall meet, and that the ſeſſion ſhall - 
continue fix months; but it is immediately added, 
unleſs the ſame ſhall be ſooner prorogued or Ws 
ſolved by the next heir to the crown, without any 
exception to exclude an infant, though of but a 
day old: ſo that if an infant be the next heir, who- 
ſoever ſhall be in poſſeſſion of his perſon, may 
effectually prevent the Parliament from acting, by 
diſſolving or proroguing it as ſoon as it is met; 
and, as the law has not obliged them to call ano- 
ther, they may wait till they have found means to 
get ſuch a Parliament choſen, as may give its ſanc- 
tion to every act of oppreſſion and uſurpation that 
bas taken Places or that may be $566 5 
by *. 
The denen therefore cannot 50 a ſufficient 
check upon a ſole Regent, inveſted with ſovereign 
authority, as its power may ſo eaſily be eluded; 
nor is this a mere ſpeculative poſſibility, for the 
power of Parliament was thus eluded by Richard III. 
while he was Regent; and, within one year, he 
procured ſuch members to be choſen as confirmed 
his uſurpation; though when the King, his bro- 
ther, died, there were nine perſons * who would 
legally have ſucceeded; to the crown before him. 
| Not 3 is (there ay reaſon au art , in future 
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times, the people will have more virtue, or that a 
Prince who will poſſeſs more power and greater 
revenue will have leſs intereſt than Richard, 


6. This bill is calculated, not only for the pub- 


lic benefit and for the ſecurity of the young King, 
but for the eaſe, the ſafety and honour of the Re- 
gent. It is for the ſecurity of the Prince and the 
welfare of the Public, that the Regent is reſtrained 
from ſuch acts as could admit of no remedy, if 
they ſhould appear to have been of pernicious con- 
ſequence, even by the King himſelf when he ſhould 
come at age; but it is for the honour of the Re- 
gent that ſhe 1s inveſted with every other branch 
of ſovereign authority; and though ſhe is reſtrained 
from- appointing Biſhops or Judges, who hold 
their places for life; yet ſhe may, by her ſolg 
power, appoint much more important officers for 
the time being, ſuch as the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, the General of the Army, and the Go- 
vernors of the Plantations, and many others ; and 
it is for her eaſe as well as ſafety, that a Council is 
appointed her, becauſe the Regent, as a ſubject, 
being ſtill accountable for her conduct, it is of 
great moment to her, that the conſent and ap- 
probation of the chief officers of ſtate to every 
: 3 act of her government ſhould be ſo au- 
thenticated, as that ſuch conſent and approbation 
may eaſily be made to appear for her juſtification, 
if any menue which ſhall be taken during her ad- 
| F miniſtration 
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en ſhould be attended with unhappy con» 


ſequences. 


Upon the whole it is to be obſerved, that the 
oppoſition to this bill, as reſtraining the power of 
the Regent by a Council, and the zeal of many 
who are the known friends of liberty, for entruſt- 
ing the Princeſs Dowager of Wales with a ſovereign 
and unlimited authority, will ſtand upon record a- 
mong many other undoubtable evidences of his 
Majeity's wiſdom, and the diſtinguiſhed merit of 
that moſt excellent Princeſs whom he recommend- 
ed: and that the placing the confidence in her 
Royal Highneſs was objected to for no other rea- 
ſon, than becauſe it was thought to be inconſiſtent 
with the Britiſh conſtitution, to afford a precedent 
to poſterity, which might hereafter be fatal to ſome 

of her Royal Highneſs's deſcendants, and to de- 
prive her adminiſtration of a ſanction which would 
at once add weight to her authority, wiſdom to her 
Councils, and ſecurity to her perſon. 


pl 


| The Sum of the Arguments againſt the Regency Bill, 
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1, THE principal objections to the reſtrictions of 
the power of the Regent are, indeed, built upon 
the confeſſed public and private virtues of her 
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Royal Highneſs, and the neceſſary connection of 
her intereſt with that of her ſon; and for this rea- 
ſon they are not to be ſhaken by the batteries of 
declamation, or ſapped by the mines of ſophiſtry. 
That the appointing a Princeſs, thus qualified, 
ſole Regent with ſovereign power is the immediate 
intereſt of the nation, no man has yet ventured to 
deny; and by what argument can it be proved that 
the immediate intereſt of the nation ought to be 
given up for a remote poſſibility? a poſſibility that 
ſome future generation may be ſo weak, or ſo cor- 
rupt, as to make no new proviſion fora new exigency, 
in which, except the minority of the King, every 
circumſtance ſhall be different? It cannot be ſup- 
poſed that the regulation which the preſent Parlia- 
ment is about to make will reſtrain all future Par- 
liaments from the ſame exerciſe of their power. 
And it is an inſult upon human underſtanding to 
inſinuate that, by a natural ſucceſſion of events, the 
power which may now be intruſted with her Royal 
Highneſs, ſhall of courſe devolve upon future Re- 
gents, as the power of an abſolute monarch flows 
from tyrant to tyrant in an uninterrupted and here- 
ditary deſcent. On the contrary, if that reaſoning 
which is derived from facts, is leaſt ſubject to fallacy 
and error, it is ſo far from being probable that this 
precedent will always be followed in time to come, 
that it is probable it will never be followed at all; 
for it appears from our hiſtories that no two regu- 
lations for the adminiſtration of government during 

| F 2 a mi- 
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a minority are alike, nor is it now expedient to pay 
any regard to what has been done on theſe occa- 
fions in times paſt. 


- 


It has been faid, that no reaſon could be given 
for departing from this precedent, even though the 
Regent to be appointed ſhould be ſo circumſtanced 
as to endanger the right of the minor; but there is 
no cauſe to imagine that any future Parliament will 
be ſo infamous for proſtitution or timidity, as not 
to declare to ſuch perſon that it is an eſtabliſned 
maxim of this government, that faction is leſs to 
be dreaded than uſurpation ; and therefore that, 
notwithſtanding his perſonal merit, he cannor be 
inveſted with ſovereign authority, becauſe he ſtands 
next in the line of ſucceſſion, or becauſe his power, 
his influence, or his poputarity, have given him an 
elevation equally formidable and illuſtrious. But 
if it be granted that this bill will deſcend as an in- 
violable law, from which, upon no exigency, the 
legiſlators of futurity ſhall dare to depart, the rea- 
ſons againſt it become ſtill more numerous and more 
cogent. It is a precedent for violating the conſti- 
tution by dividing the prerogative; for the execu- 
tive power is the prerogative of one, and not the 


. joint privilege of many; and if future attempts to 
5 i change the conſtitution ſhall be ſupported by the 
1 ſolemn ſanction of this bill, the deference that ſhall 


114 be paid to it by poſterity will enſure the ſacceſs of 
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ſedition, and overturn the legiſlature by dividing 
itlelf againſt itſelf 


2. That a minority has often produced confu- 
ſion and calamity is true; but it is probable that 
this confuſion and calamity will rather be increaſed 
than prevented by the immediate intervention of a 
general law, by which the ſame regulation is to be 
eſtabliſhed, however circumſtances may differ. The 
dangers of a minority, on the contrary, can only 
be obviated by adapting the regulation to the par- 
ticular exigencies of the ſtate, the character of the 
Regent, the influence of parties, and the factions 
of the court ; circumſtances which, as they may be 
| infinitely varied, muſt render different meaſures 
expedient, which precedent cannot poſſibly direct, 
and which no general regulation can ſupply. Nor 
is it leſs abſurd to eſtabliſh, at this time, a law 
which ſhall take place in all future minorities, than 
it would be in a phyſician to preſcribe a medicine 
to be adminiſtered in all future difeaſes which might 
be contracted by his patient, though ſome other 
might be much better adapted to remove his pres 
ſent malady. To fuit an adminiſtration to parti- 
- cular national circumſtances, ſeems at leaſt to have 
been attempted in all the minorities that have al- 
ready happened, by the great difference of the 
forms of government that have been at different 
times eſtabliſhed on theſe occaſions. The Earl of 
Pembroke was appointed ſole Regent with little 
| leſs 
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leſs than ſoyerelen authority; the Biſhop of Win- 


cheſter ſole Regent, but ſubject to a chief juſticiary, 
which he could not remove; a Council of Regen- 


cy was next appointed wichout a Regent ; three 


joint ,Regents were afterwards appointed with a 
Council; then two Protectors with a Council; - and» 
in the laſt minority, that of Edward VI. there was 
a Council of Regency without a Regent, ſubject 
to the controul of another Council: ſo that a kind 
of general precedent reſults from all theſe regula- 
tions, that of acting as the caſe requires, without 
any regard to former appointments, which were, 
and muſt neceſſarily have been, temporary and 


particular. 


3. It has been aſſerted, by the advocates for the 
bill, that a Council of Regency will not expoſe 
the nation to the miſery of contending factions; 
and great pains has been taken to ſhew that the 
dread of theſe factions is not juſtified by experience. 
But there is no need to examine the tranſactions of 
Edward III. Richard II. or Henry VI. to deter- 


mine the queſtion; other facts, that are too noto- 


rious to be doubted, and too recent to be forgotten, 
ſufficiently juſtify theſe fears; and if what ſhall 
be, is beſt inferred from what has been, no doubt 
can remain of the confuſion that muſt ariſe from 
the ſtrife of many for diſtinction or for power, 
which only one can obtain. There have been re- 


fignations and combinations to reſl gn, inſolent and 
1 


. 

infamous expedients to compel a ſovereign into the 
meaſures of dependents whom his nod might have 
diſmiſſed to infignificance and contempt. And 
from thoſe who have inſulted their Prince, and 
been known to have riſqued the ruin of their coun- 
try, to render the projects of a rival abortive, what 


might not be dreaded when they know that they 
cannot be removed but by time, and that withour 
- their concurrence in every motion the whole me- 
chaniſm of government muſt ſtand ſtill? If among 
the members of a Council, the creating commiſ- 
ſioners of a turnpike, and the appointment of a 
clerk to a court of conſcience, having produced 
diſcord, debate, and animoſity, it is abſurd to ima- 
gine that in the filling great employments with 
perſons of high rank, and the conferring of places 
that are to be held for life, they ſhould be leſs fac- 
tious, or that they would eſpouſe oppoſite intereſts 
with leſs ardour and obſtinacy ? ? But the ſtrength 
of theſe objections is ſuppoſed to be evaded by al- 
ledging, that though factions in ſuch a Council 
may poſſibly produce ſome degree of confuſion and 
debility in the ſtate, yet faction is leſs likely to 
overturn the conſtitution than uſurpation ; and it 
is taken for granted that from the danger of uſur- 
pation we are effectually ſecured by this bill. But 
by this bill the royal power is not limited, it is di- 
vided; and it will appear, from our hiſtories, that 
every attempt to divide the royal power has pro- 
ceeded with confuſion, and terminated in tyranny. 
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When the royal power was divided by the will of 
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Henry VIII. after a few ſtruggles in the toils of an 
impracticable government, the Duke of Somerſet 
uſurped the ſole Regency with ſovereign power: 
this uſurpation precipitated his ruin, and the Earl 
of Northumberland ſucceeded, by the ſame means, 


to the ſame power, in which he was ſcarce eſta- 
bliſhed before he formed a ſcheme to place the 


crown upon the head of his ſon, and gave ſtrong 
reaſon to ſuſpect, that he was acceſſary to the death 
of his ward ; an event, however, which admitted 
Mary to the throne, who at once put an end to his 


projects and his life. A like impracticable ſcheme 
of government is now about to take place, and will 


probably produce the like effects. Fourteen Kings 
are ſubſtituted in the ſtead of one, and as they can- 


not be ſuppoſed to concur in the ſame meaſures, af- 


ter the power and the influence of each has been aſ- 
certained in the ſtruggle, the weaker will naturally 


deſiſt from a hopeleſs attempt, and the ambition of 


the ſtronger will have no other obſtacles to ſurmount. 


It may indeed be objected, that in theſe ſuppoſi- 


tions no notice is taken either of the Regent or 
the Parliament, both of whom are ſuppoſed to be 


a check upon an aſpiring individual, or a factious 
majority in the Council. But to this objection the 


anſwer is eaſy; no notice is taken of the Regent, 


becauſe it is evident that ſhe can be no more than 
a cypher, nothing being more certain than that 
the Ae of the Council will unite againſt her, 


of pectall p 
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eſpecially as by the bill that majority is provided 
with a head; and as ſhe cannot govern without 
them, ſhe muſt of neceſſity ſuffer herſelf to be go- 
verned by them : as to the Parliament, the time 
has been, and probably may be, in which Parlia- 
ments have been under miniſterial influence. Ir 1s 
therefore not impoſſible that a factious majority in 
the Council of Regency may be ſupported by a 
factious majority, at leaſt in one houſe. It will 
then be impracticable for the Regent to diſſolve 
either combination, becauſe no member of the 
Council is to be removed but upon the addreſs of 
both Houſes, nor is the Parliament to be diſſolved 
but by the conſent of the majority of the Council: 
but this is not all, for it is evident that the Re- 
gent may, in theſe circumſtances, be compelled to 
diſmiſs from her Council whoever is not in the 
combination; and thus the danger of an uſurpa- 
tion is evinced, almoſt to a demonſtration; for 
whoever is at the head of the confederacy, in 
which the whole Council will be abſorbed, muſt 
almoſt inſenſibly become inveſted with ſovereign 
power, and, by an eaſy tranſition, become abſolute 
and deſpotic. This bill therefore is not adapted 
to prevent that miſchief, in the fear of which every 
poſitive good is confeſſedly given up, and ay 
other evil 1 is incurred. 


4. It has been ſaid, that the reſtraint which is 
laid upon the Regent is ſuch only as a wiſe and 
FER good 


(a 3 Ws 
good ſovereign would lay upon himſelf; with re- 
ſpect therefore to her Royal Highneſs, whoſe good- 
neſs and wiſdom have never yet been diſputed, 
they are unneceſſary; but the terms that have been 
uſed upon this occaſion are equivocal and evaſive ; 
for there is ſurely a wide difference between a 
Sovereign who takes the advice of his Council, 
with reſpect to important tranſactions, of the fitneſs 
of which he is finally to judge, and which are 
either to be ſuſpended or executed as he alone 
ſhall determine; and a Regent to whom the will 
of this Council muſt eventually give law; who can 
purſue no meaſure of moment in which they do. 
not concur, and who cannot remove them, how- 
ever inſolent, arbitrary, or capricious, however 
wanton in the power they poſſeſs, and however ne- 
gligent in the duties which they owe. As the 
power of the Council is not merely reſtrictive, 
neither is it true that they cannot meet but when 
called together by the Regent, or take any ſub- 
ze& into conſideration which is not by her laid be- 
fore them; for of this Council a preſident is ap- 
pointed, and the office of a preſident is to call a 
Council together, and to propoſe ſuch ſubjects as 
he thinks proper to their conſideration. The bill 
indeed ſays, that they ſnall meet when her Royal 
Highneſs ſhall pleaſe to direct; but there are no 
words to prevent their meeting without her direc- 
tion, nor any by which ſhe is impowered to put an 
end to their meeting; neither is there any clauſe to 

reſtrain 
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_ reſtrain them in the ſubjects of their conſideration ; 
the Regent appears to have no right to be prefent 
at their deliberations, and they ſeem to be im- 
powered not only to deliberate, but to act without 
her concurrence ; for it is expreſsly ſaid, that any 
five ſhall be ſufficient to act, and that the acts of 
ſuch five ſhall be deemed to be acts of the Coun- 
cil of Regency.” The Regent therefore does not 
appear to have always even a negative voice, but 
as the diſſent of the Council to any uſeful meaſure 
can only be over-ruled by the addreſs of both 
Houſes, their influence will probably ſecure them 
in the poſſeſſion of their power. 


5. Among other reaſons which induſtrious fal- 
| lacy has ſuggeſted in defence of this bill, the moſt 
pompous and the moſt plauſible is, that a certain 
defect in our conſtitution has made it abſolutely 
neceſſary. It is ſaid, that by the law the king is 
never ſuppoſed to be a minor, and that though he 
be but a month old, whoever gets poſſeſſion of his 
perſon becomes conſequently inveſted with the 
whole executive power, and may diffolve the Par- 
liament which, by the 8th of King William, is ap- 
pointed to meet on the demiſe of the king, and 
thus ſecure himſelf in the poſſeſſion not only of 
ſovereign but of arbitrary power. This however 
is far from being a true ſtate of the caſe; for even 
before the eſtabliſhment of a Houſe of Commons, 
the whole legiſlative power being lodged in the 
G 4 | 
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King and the Barons, when a minority happened 
the government did not devolve upon thoſe who 
had poſſeſſed themſelves of the King's perſon, but 


upon the Barons, or ſuch as they ſhould appoint ; * 


and when an Houſe of Commons became a third 


part of the legiſlature, the regulation of the Ba- 
rons was not final, but laſted only till it was con- 


firmed by Parhament. From the conqueſt to the 
8th of King William III. there does not therefore 
appear to be any ſuch dreadful defect in the con- 
ſtitution as is pretended : a new regulation was 
then made, and upon the demiſe of the King the 
Parliament then in being, or the laſt preceding 
Parliament, was appointed to meet and fit fix 


months; nor can ſuch Parliament be prevented 


from acting by any who ſhall get poſſeſſion of the 
perſon of the minor; for the words, *©* unleſs the 
ſame ſhall be ſooner prorogued or diſſolved by the 
next heir to the crown,” plainly ſuppoſe the minor 

to come of age within fix months after the demiſe 


of his predeceſſor, becauſe his capacity to act is 
implied, and a minor has no ſuch capacity; but if 


any ſubject, however great by his ftation or by 
his birth, ſhould, in the raſhneſs of his ambition, 
dare to prorogue or diſſolve the Parliament in the 
name of a minor, before they had ſettled a Re- 
gency, it is much more probable that they would 


ſend him to the Tower, than that they would ſe- 


e and it 1s to be hoped chat every gentleman 
* See the Hiſtory of Henry IH; ION 


— 
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who has been preſent at the debate is of this 
opinion, How the power of Parliament was 
eluded by Richard III. it is not neceſſary to in- 
quire, becauſe ſubſequent ſtatutes have made the 
ſame methods impracticable; ſo that the putting 
an end to one Parliament, and the delaying to call 
another, till ſuch an one can be procured by undue 
influence as ſhall confirm an uſurpation, are chi- 
merical dangers which ſubtility has diſplayed to 
terrify thoſe whom ſhe could not convince ; as 
the head of Meduſa was held up to petrify an 
enemy, whom force was wanting to ſubdue. . 


6. Upon the whole this bill is not calculated for 
public benefit, becauſe it muſt neceſſarily produce 
faction, by which the adminiſtration of the govern- 
ment will be either ſtopped or impeded ; not for 
the ſecurity of the young King, becauſe it will ra- 
ther facilitate than prevent an uſurpation ; not for 
the benefit of poſterity, becauſe to follow it as a 
precedent will be abſurd and pernicious ; and not 
for the honour of the Regent, becauſe ſhe is re- 
ſtrained from the voluntary exerciſe of her virtues; _ 
her want of inclination to do ill is abſorbed in her 
want of power, and ſhe can be conſidered only as. 
an inſtrument in the hands of others who have fa- 
crificed her glory to the continuance of their own 
importance. It is indeed pretended that the- go- 
vernments abroad, the army, the navy, and many 
important eccleſiaſtical and civil employments, are 


* 
— . 


E 6 
in her diſpoſal: but this is true only in appearance; 
for, in fact, ſhe can diſpoſe of no employment, 
the patent, commiſſion, or warrant for which muſt 
paſs the great or privy ſeal, or be counterſigned 
by any of the great officers whom ſhe cannot 
remove; and few other places are in her giſt. 
The fecurity of her perſon is another compliment 


15 paid her by this bill; but her perſon would have 
45 been ſecured by her ſagacity and her virtue; or, 


ſuppoſing theſe to have been inſufficient, it is not 
ealy to conceive that any benefit is conferred, when, 
to prevent the conſequences of acting wrong, a 
perſon is reſtrained from acting at all; or that he 
who takes away honour deſerves thanks for con- 
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„ n 1751. 
I 5 Majeſty went to the Houſe of Peers and 
gave his Aſſent to 
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4 : A Bill * for providing for the Adminiſtration 
[ j of the Government, in caſe it ſhould deſcend 
Ka to any of the Children of bis late Royal 


Highneſs the Prince of Wales under the Age 
of Eighteen, and appointing a e 
or the Care of their Perſons,” 


E By the third clauſe of this bill, which occaſioned a . 
debate, his Majeſty is authorized to add four members to the 
Council of Regency, beſides thoſe mentioned in the meſſage 
preſented to both Houſes; and bis Royal Highneſs the Duke 
of Cumberland is appointed Prefident of the ſaid Council. —- 
There were preſent at'the third reading in the Houſe of Peers 


220 of that noble body, 
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